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Trends  in  Child  Psychology 

By  HORACE  B.  ENGLISH 

A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  progress  of  a  science  or  of  some 
part  of  it  seems  comparatively  easy  until  one  is  required 
-  to  correlate  it  with  the  worm’s-eye  view.  Then  details 
previously  overlooked  cast  doubt  upon  the  broader  generali¬ 
zations.  Yet  both  the  generalizations  and  the  correlation  are 
needed. 

Specific  dates  are  among  the  details  which  obscure  trends. 
Let  us  refuse  here  to  be  too  precise.  About  two  decades  or  so 
ago  the  interest  in  child  psychology  was  systematic-genetic. 
It  was  hoped,  that  is,  to  find  in  the  behavior  of  children  the 
general  principles  needed  to  explain  adult  behavior.  The 
function  of  speech  in  adults,  for  example,  could  only  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  light  of  its  development  in  infants  and  children. 
One  uses  the  plural  here  deliberately;  it  was  the  study  not  of 
the  individual  infant  or  child  but  of  the  general  development 
of  infants  and  children  which  was  the  focus  of  attention.  Al¬ 
though  most  textbooks  were  written  for  prospective  teachers, 
the  categories  under  which  the  facts  were  listed  were  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  adult  systematic  psychology,  not  those  of  the  problems 
which  present  themselves  in  school  or  home.  Child  psychol¬ 
ogy  w’as  supposed  to  help  the  teacher  only  in  a  general  way — 
and  did  so.  Experimental  data  were  rather  meager  except  in 
a  few  restricted  fields. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  things  were  happening  which  were 
to  influence  the  subject.  The  testing  of  intelligence,  w’hich  is 
being  separately  reviewed  in  this  number,  was  providing  new 
insights  into  child  behavior.  Not,  one  hastens  to  add,  because 
all  or  most  problems  are  intellectual.  Part  of  the  contribution 
of  the  intelligence  test  lies  in  the  evidence  it  yields  that  in  a 
given  individual  case  the  problem  is  not  a  matter  of  Intelligence. 
But  a  renewed  emphasis  upon  individualized  treatment  of  chil- 
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dren  was  the  clear  fruit  of  the  proof  that  enormous  individual 
differences  in  intelligence  were  being  obscured  and  even 
brought  to  naught  by  a  routinlzed  mass  instruction. 

The  psycho-analytic  movement  also  played  its  part  in 
sharpening  interest  in  individual  children.  Above  all, 
however,  the  ensuing  years  were  those  in  which  the  mental- 
hygiene  point  of  view  dominated  child  psychology.  We  began 
to  count  the  cost  of  crime  and  delinquency  with  their  roots  in 
the  maladjustments  of  childhood  and  early  adolescence.  We 
became  aware  of  the  ravages  of  mental  disorder  and  to  suspect 
that  these  might  be  more  largely  prevented  by  early  action. 

We  began  to  hope  that  men  and  women  might  live  happier 
and  more  wholesome  lives  if  more  attention  were  given  to 
wholesome  childhood.  School  psychologists  hired  primarily 
to  give  mental  tests  began  to  supplement  these  with  more  and 
more  elaborate  case  studies  and  with  the  endeavor  to  help 
children  in  their  emotional  maladjustments.  Child-guidance 
clinics  were  being  founded  in  our  chief  cities.  In  1919  there 
were  five  child-guidance  units  in  the  United  States.  In  1929 
there  were  67.  The  peak  was  reached  in  1931  with  83,  but 
despite  the  depression  some  78  were  still  in  operation  in  1933.* 

The  Incorporation  of  mental-hygiene  material  and  the 
emphasis  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  is  well  exemplified 
in  J.  J.  B.  Morgan’s  The  Psychology  of  the  Unadjusted  School 
Child  as  well  as  in  his  Child  Psychology  first  Issued  in  1931, 
although  the  latter  book  overlaps  with  the  later  trends  to  be 
presently  considered.  As  far  as  the  school  was  concerned  the 
mental-health  point  of  view  was  greatly  needed  and  has  had  1 
in  the  main  thoroughly  beneficial  results.  ( 

It  is  harder  to  estimate  the  effects  on  parents.  One  hears  1 
wild, tales  of  the  parent  who  has  been  rendered  overapprehen-  < 
slve  by  reading  the  latest  book  on  “Phobias  in  Infancy,  Their  1 
Cause  and  Consequences.”  Personally,  I  have  never  met  such  1 
extreme  cases.  For  some  obscure  reason  the  person  who  takes  j 
the  job  of  being  a  parent  seriously  has  always  been  the  ( 

butt  of  good-natured  ridicule.  Most  of  the  jokes  about  pa-  1 

rental  reading  in  child  psychology  have  their  origin  in  this  i 

hardy  perennial.  Certainly,  much  is  now  known  about  the  t 

parental  behavior  which  hinders  or  prevents  wholesome  child-  c 

*  Figures  supplied  from  a  graph  in  G.  S.  Stephenson,  Child  Guidance  Clinics,  p.  4.  1 
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hoodj  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  sensible  dissemination  of  this 
Information  can  be  anything  but  beneficial. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  peculiar  vice  of  the  pathologist 
to  lose  perspective  and  to  see  abnormality  everywhere.  Mental 
hygienists  are  by  no  means  free  of  this  vice.  They  have  so 
impressed  us  with  the  usefulness  of  the  concepts  derived  from 
problem  cases  that  the  quip  has  gained  currency  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  are  problem  children.  In  so  far  as  this  tends  to  “normal¬ 
ize”  us  in  our  attitude  to  peculiar  children,  it  is  goodj  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  has  the  converse  effect  of  setting  us  to 
hunt  for  pecularities  in  perfectly  “normal”  children.  For  this 
reason,  many  of  the  books  on  mental  hygiene  for  children  are 
rather  “bad  medicine”  for  the  uninstructed  and  uncritical 
reader.  Fortunately  there  are  many  sane  and  helpful  books. 

Meanwhile  a  new  tendency  has  begun  to  have  its  effect. 

Child  psychology  is  at  last  becoming  thoroughly  experi¬ 
mental.  Institutes  of  child  development  are  now  springing  up, 
to  replace  in  large  part,  one  hopes,  the  child-guidance  clinics. 
Problem  children  and  those  maladjusted  emotionally  are  stud¬ 
ied  and  helped  as  in  the  clinics,  but  normal  children  also  are 
found  worthy  of  Intensive  consideration.  Physical  growth  is 
correlated  with  mental  development,  and  the  whole  child  as 
a  growing,  learning  organism  in  a  physical  and  social  environ¬ 
ment  is  caught  in  focus. 

A  variety  of  influences  has  been  at  work  to  produce  this 
result.  The  view  put  forward  so  polemically  by  J.  B.  Watson 
that  man’s  native  response  equipment  was  very  slender  and 
that  everything  was  the  result  of  conditioning  must  have  part 
of  the  credit.  For  Watson  did  not  limit  himself  to  dogma, 
though  he  did  rear  a  tremendous  edifice  of  theory  upon  a 
slender  foundation  of  fact.  By  experiment  he  found  in  infants 
no  specific  responses  which  could  possibly  be  called  fear  to  a 
wide  variety  of  “fearful”  objects,  and  he  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  “conditioning”  a  fear  to  an  originally  neutral 
object.  H.  E.  Jones,  C.  W.  Valentine,  and  the  present  writer 
have  pointed  out  that  these  results  of  Watson’s  have  been  over- 
interpreted.  The  important  thing  is  that  they  started  people 
to  studying  the  emotional  responses  of  children  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  natural 
habitat. 
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These  experimental  studies  cover  the  entire  range  of  child¬ 
hood  although  they  have  been  most  numerous  in  the  pre¬ 
school  period.  Under  the  direction  of  the  late  A.  P.  Weiss, 
Ohio  State  University  took  the  leadership  in  the  study  of  newly 
born  infants  concerning  which  Mr.  Dockeray  and  Mr.  Valentine 
are  reporting  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  New  techniques  for  the 
study  of  children  were  devised.  Experiment  came  out  of  the 
laboratory  to  study  the  child’s  integrated  behavior  in  the  home, 
on  the  playground,  in  the  school.  Activity  check  lists  to  render 
the  observation  more  accurate  and  objective  were  planned. 
The  motion-picture  camera  was  early  utilized. 

Test  techniques  were  enormously  enriched  and  expanded. 
The  interest  was  no  longer  in  test  results  and  norms  alone; 
rather  were  tests  utilized  to  discover  what  changes  if  any  were 
being  induced  by  certain  environmental  conditions.  The  old 
questionary  has  been  overhauled  until  it  is  hardly  recognizable. 
Indeed,  so  far  has  the  improvement  gone  that  there  is  grave 
danger  that  some  will  forget  the  inherent  and  ineradicable 
limitations  of  the  instrument.  The  attitudes  of  children  like 
those  of  adults  have  come  under  experimental  scrutiny.  The 
monumental  work  of  the  Character  Education  Inquiry  has 
shown  that  the  growth  of  conduct,  morality,  and  character  can 
also  be  made  to  yield  to  experiment.  Here  again,  in  the  writ¬ 
er’s  opinion,  the  data  have  been  currently  overinterpreted,  but 
the  enduring  fact  is  that  experiment  has  been  set  going;  further 
data  will  inevitably  correct  misinterpretations. 

The  old  interest  in  the  child  as  father  to  the  man  is  unlikely 
ever  to  die  out.  There  will  continue  to  be  demands  that  child 
psychology  throw  light  upon  the  general  problems  of  the 
science.  The  mental-hygiene  interest  in  child  psychology  is 
also  certain  to  be  permanent.  The  case-study  approach,  if  only 
for  its  reminder  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  total  individual 
and  not  with  stimuli  and  responses  only,  will  certainly  continue 
to  have  its  place  in  the  textbook.  But  with  the  advent  of  active 
and  intensive  experimentation,  child  psychology  has  turned  a 
corner.  If  it  has  not  come  of  age,  it  may  at  least  be  said  to  have 
entered  its  adolescence.  The  next  decade,  one  may  predict, 
will  see  experiment  richly  extended  to  every  aspect  of  child 
behavior.  No  generalization  will  be  considered  sound  until 
it  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Interest  will  be  in 
the  child’s  development  for  its  own  sake.  The  problems  of  the 
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child  himself  will  be  dominant.  Revolutionary  changes  of 
doctrines  are  probably  not  impending  but  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  steady  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  and 
practical  application.  [Voi.  xv,  No.  5] 


The  Experimental  Study  of  the 
Newborn  1926-36 

By  W.  L.  VALENTINE  and  F.  C.  DOCKERAY 

The  decade  selected  for  review  contains  most  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  with  infants  in  which  adequate  num¬ 
bers  of  subjects  W'ere  used.  The  contributions'  have 
been  so  numerous  that  an  exhaustive  review  is  not  possible  in  a 
small  space. ^  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  studies  that 
seem  to  us  most  significant  in  indicating  the  direction  research 
has  taken  in  the  past  decade  and  in  forecasting  the  most  fruitful 
course  in  the  next. 

The  period  of  life  to  which  we  will  confine  ourselves  in 
this  review — the  first  six  months — has  no  precise  name.  New¬ 
born  has  been  used  to  refer  roughly  to  the  first  ten  days  of  lifej 
neonate,  a  little  more  precisely  to  the  first  thirty  days;  and 
injant,  or  suckling,  vaguely  to  the  first  year.  Most  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  has  been  done  on  the  newborn,  a  matter 
largely  of  the  availability  of  sufficient  subjects  rather  than  any 
strong  conviction  on  the  part  of  anyone  that  this  is  the  most 
important  age  range  within  which  to  work.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  that  can  be  made  during  the  next  decade  is  the 
continuous  observation  of  the  first  two  years  under  auspices  that 
will  permit  of  experimental  manipulation.  Beginnings  in  this 
direction  have  been  made  in  the  work  of  Shirley  (38),  Den¬ 
nis  (10),  and  McGraw  (28). 

Because  of  the  rather  sharp  restriction  of  the  experimental 
work  to  the  newborn,  the  facts  ascertained  and  the  principles 
developed  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  more  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  student  of  behavior  and  to  the  physiologist  than 

^  A  review  of  experimental  techniques  by  Richards  and  Irwin  (35)  lists  117  titles. 

*  Aside  from  Richards  and  Irwin,  other  reviews  by  ilurlock  (20),  Dennis  (9), 
Pratt  (31),  Carmichael  (6),  and  Dewey  (11)  treat  of  some  aspects  of  the  work  treated  here. 
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they  are  to  the  practical  educator,  to  the  pediatrician,  to  the 
social  worker,  or  to  the  child-development  specialist.  Tests  of 
behavioral  development  are  notoriously  unreliable  in  all  of  the 
pre-school  years,  and  the  first  six  months  are  no  exception.  The 
work  of  Furfey,  Bonham,  and  Sargent  (15)  shows  that  there 
is  no  indication  at  birth  of  the  degree  of  integration  between 
various  responses  that  is  observed  at  one  month.  This  result 
suggests  that  it  may  be  wiser  to  ascribe  the  unreliability  to  the 
infants  rather  than  to  the  tests. 

Valentine  and  Wagner  (41)  were  unable  to  find  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  relative  amount  of  movement  of  the  two  arms 
in  five  experimental  periods  during  the  first  ten  days  and  the 
later  developed  hand  preference  at  one  year.  These  results  are 
not  so  convincing  as  they  might  have  been  had  it  been  possible 
to  locate  at  one  year  more  than  a  third  of  the  100  infants  whose 
arm  motility  was  measured  at  birth.  The  shrinkage  in  the 
experimental  groups  is  hampering  the  research  in  progress. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  examinations  were  made  periodically  on 
250  of  the  patients  of  the  Premature  Infant  Station  of  the 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago.  About  half  of  them  had 
full-term  siblings  with  whom  comparisons  could  be  made.  In 
general,  there  were  no  differences  in  the  Gesell  and  Kuhlman- 
Binet  scores  between  the  two  groups  when  the  chronological 
age  of  the  prematures  was  corrected  for  the  amount  of  prema¬ 
turity  (19).  This  result  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Rosanoff 
and  Inman-Kane  who  report  that  prematurity  or  low  birth 
weight  or  both  do  not  cause  mental  deficiency  per  se  although 
both  may  be  etiological  factors  in  deficiency  (Binet  I.Q.  be¬ 
low  76)  because  of  birth  trauma  associated  with  them  (36). 
Bartelme’s  group  of  premature  infants,  who  also  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  intracranial  hemorrhage,  were  as  a  group  markedly 
retarded  j  those  with  motor  involvement  particularly  so.  Doll 
has  studied  in  detail  the  relation  between  birth  injury  and 
deficiency,  and  reviews  the  literature  to  1932  (13). 

That  a  simple  additive  correction  for  prematurity  wipes  out 
the  difference  in  development  between  the  premature  and  full- 
term  infants  emphasizes  the  fact  that  birth  is  only  an  incident, 
even  though  harsh,  in  a  process  already  well  underway.  Since 
rapid  improvement  has  been  observed  in  some  fairly  compli¬ 
cated  responses  immediately  after  birth,  the  possibility  of  estab- 
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lishing  learned  modes  of  behavior  before  birth  has  intrigued 
several  workers  (34).  Observations  on  the  behavior  of  human 
fetuses  have  been  reviewed  by  Coghill  (8),  while  Carmichael 
has  summarized  the  work  on  mammalian  forms  (6).  The 
possibility  of  success  in  prenatal  conditioning  is  dependent  upon 
the  kinds  of  stimuli  used  since  obviously  the  fetus  is  relatively 
immune  to  stimulation.  Forbes  and  Forbes  thought  they  ob¬ 
tained  definite  evidence  of  fetal  reaction  to  certain  kinds  of 
auditory  stimuli  (14),  a  result  substantiated  by  Sontag  and 
Wallace  under  controlled  conditions  including  registration  of 
the  fetal  movement  (39).  Marquis  obtained  definite  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  of  conditioning  within  the  first  ten  days  when 
seven  of  her  eight  infants  made  sucking  responses  to  the  sound 
of  a  buzzer  (27).  This  is  approximately  five  or  six  weeks 
earlier  than  such  learning  ordinarily  takes  place  (26). 

In  all  of  these  studies  relatively  loud  sounds  were  used. 
It  is  fairly  well  established  that  infants  do  not  at  first  react  to 
sounds  of  moderate  or  low  intensities.® 

The  success  of  attempts  to  establish  conditioned  reflexes  in 
the  newborn  is  of  significance  to  physiologists  because  the  hu¬ 
man  infant  at  birth  behaves  in  ways  reminiscent  of  adult  be¬ 
havior  in  which  lesions  exist  (23).  It  is  particularly  like  the 
general  behavior  of  the  decorticated  animal.  But  since  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  conditioned  reflexes  in  the  decorticated 
adult,  conditioning  must  take  place  at  lower  levels  than  the 
physiologist  has  thought,  or  else  the  cortex  of  the  infant  is  more 
involved  in  behavior  than  has  been  supposed  (29,  30). 

Many  of  the  acts  which  might  be  considered  learned  have 
been  shown  by  Coghill  to  appear  as  a  result  of  growth 
in  amblystoma.  He  has  show’n  that  this  maturation  progresses 
from  the  head  tailward  (7).  There  is  a  danger  that  this  con¬ 
cept  will  be  applied  to  the  newborn.  As  Coghill  has  shown, 
it  applies  to  the  human  fetus  (8).  The  Shermans  have  observed 
that  the  reactions  to  pain  stimuli  follow  a  cephalo-caudad  de¬ 
velopment  (37).  Dockeray  and  Rice  disagree  that  these  simple 
responses  follow  this  pattern  (12).  Carmichael’s  studies  in 
reactions  to  tactual  stimuli  show  that  cephalo-caudad  develop- 

'  Questions  as  to  whether  the  neonate  can  hear,  see,  smell,  and  can  be  made  to  suffer 
pain  are  meaningless.  Earlier  attempts  to  supply  a  private  mental  life  of  the  newborn 
based  on  an  interpretation  of  defensive  movements,  frrimaces,  and  approaches  has  given 
way  to  carefully  controlled  stimulus  patterns  and  carefully  described  behavioral  consequences. 
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merit  is  complete  before  birth  (5).  In  more  complex  behavior, 
as  in  locomotion,  the  cephalo-caudad  pattern  is  probably  a 
fact  (3).  That  the  progression  is  proximo-distal  in  prehension 
is  shown  by  Halverson’s  analysis  (17,  18). 

In  Watson’s  (c.  1919)  pioneer  American  experimental 
studies  of  infant  behavior*  he  thought  he  observed  three  types 
of  infantile  responses  which  are  the  counterparts  of  fear,  anger, 
and  love  responses  in  the  adult.  The  essential  features  of  his 
stimuli  were  repeated  by  Pratt,  Nelson,  and  Sun  (33)  and  by 
Shirley  (38)  with  negative  results.  Irwin  dropped  (the  stimu¬ 
lus  for  “fear  responses”)  21  neonates  a  distance  of  2  feet  85 
times.  There  were  no  responses  in  1 2  per  cent  of  the  trials,  and 
some  movement  in  88  per  cent.  Crying  occurred  in  only  two 
instances.  When  he  suddenly  raised  the  infants  through  the 
same  distance,  there  was  no  crying  and  no  overt  response  in 
22  per  cent  of  the  trials.  He  also  reports  no  crying  for  loud 
sounds  in  12  infants  (21).  The  body  startle  which  he  recorded 
was  comparable  to  the  simple  auditory  reaction  time  of 
adults  (22).  Taylor  attempted  to  reproduce  exactly  Watson’s 
stimulating  conditions.  For  40  neonates  he  could  find  no  con¬ 
stant  pattern  of  responses  which  was  evoked  by  the  various 
stimuli  (40).  Jones  has  worked  with  70  infants  varying  in  age 
from  three  months  to  seven  years  and  points  out  that  the  sud¬ 
denness  and  unexpectedness  of  stimuli  were  generally  more 
effective  than  loud  sounds  in  producing  startle  effects  (25). 

Sherman  has  shown  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  stimu¬ 
lus,  judges  were  unable  to  name  accurately  the  responses  they 
saw  in  motion-picture  views  of  the  response  alone  (37). 

Blatz  and  Millichamp  have  recently  traced  the  emotional 
episodes  for  three  days  at  a  time,  at  monthly  intervals,  for 
5  infants  from  one  month  to  two  years  of  age.  They  observed 
that  emotional  life  starts  when  the  situation  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  dealt  with  by  means  of  the  response  repertoire  available 
at  the  time  of  observation.  There  are  only  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  responses  at  first.  The  complicated  emotional  experience 
of  adult  life  results  from  the  growing  complexity  of  total 
situations  depending  on  whether  the  conflict  pertains  to  sex, 
hunger,  rest,  self-assertion,  and  the  like,  and  not  in  any  change 
in  the  fundamental  character  of  the  infantile  response  (2). 

*  Watson’s  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  offered  the  primary  stimulus  to  American  work. 
That  of  Canestrini  (4)  was  unknown  until  after  the  War. 
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H.  E.  Jones  has  studied  the  conditioned  galvanic  skin  re¬ 
flexes  in  infants  from  three  to  nine  months  of  age  and  in 
nursery-school  children.  He  has  found  them  to  survive  for  at 
least  7  weeks  without  reinforcement  (24). 

All  studies  of  sex  and  race  differences  in  activities  of  the 
newborn  have  shown  that  at  this  early  age  reliable  differences 
do  not  exist  (16,  32,  33).  Beasley  found  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  visual  pursuit  where  the  negro  newborn  were  superior 
to  the  whites  both  in  initial  excellence  and  in  rate  of  improve¬ 
ment  (i). 

The  past  decade  has  seen  the  final  collapse  in  most  institu¬ 
tions  of  resistance  against  the  study  of  infants  on  the  part  of 
hospital  authorities  who  could  see  no  reason  for  studying  infants 
that  were  not  sick.  It  has  seen  the  establishment  of  numerous 
research  stations  for  the  newborn.  The  training  of  a  technical 
personnel  was  no  insignificantly  small  accomplishment.  Train¬ 
ing  in  the  other  sciences  or  in  other  branches  of  psychology  has 
to  be  radically  modified  for  the  study  of  the  newborn.  All  of 
this  initial  development  has  been  slow.  But  now  that  equip¬ 
ment  and  trained  personnel  are  available,  the  next  decade 
should  produce  some  significant  work,  particularly  if  agencies 
can  be  made  available  for  extending  the  observation  beyond  the 
neonate  into  the  nursery-school  period.  [Voi.  xv,  No.  $] 
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Trends  in  Testing  Intelligence 

By  FRANCIS  N.  MAXFIELD 

Though  some  of  the  concepts  and  techniques  associated 
with  the  development  of  intelligence  tests  had  been 
anticipated  earlier,  this  development  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Cattell 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jastrow  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  in  1890  were  already  giving  tests  of  simple 
reactions  and  sensory  discrimination  to  their  students.  Munster- 
berg  at  Harvard,  Bolton  working  under  Boas  at  Clark,  and 
Gilbert  at  Yale  reported  on  tests  on  children  during  the  next 
three  years.  In  1895  Binet  and  Henri  in  France  discussed  these 
beginnings  in  an  article  on  “individual  psychology,”  and  argued 
for  the  inclusion  of  comprehension,  different  aspects  of  memory 
and  imagination,  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  the  like,  in  addition 
to  the  simpler  mental  processes.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Psychological  Association  in  the  same  year  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  “consider  the  feasibility  of  co-operation  among 
the  various  psychological  laboratories  in  the  collection  of  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  statistics.” 

One  can  recognize  now  some  of  the  Influences  that  tended 
to  check  the  development  of  individual  psychology  in  these 
laboratories.  The  interest  of  Binet  and  Henri  was  in  individuals 
rather  than  in  a  systematic  analytical  science  of  psychology  or 
in  psychological  anthropology.  This  trend  toward  an  individual 
psychology  received  relatively  little  support,  and  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  active  opposition,  in  this  country.  Witmer  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  started  his  psychological  clinic  in  1896,  but 
clinical  psychology,  based  on  the  case-study  method,  to  which 
tests  were  auxiliary  or  incidental,  fared  little  better  among 
orthodox  psychologists.  They  placed  emphasis  on  the  method 
of  introspection  and  on  carefully  controlled  laboratory  experi¬ 
mentation  with  trained  subjects  as  observers.  It  w'as  in  accord 
wath  this  point  of  view  that  Miss  Sharp,  working  under  Titch- 
ener  at  Cornell,  made  no  apology  for  basing  her  evaluation  of 
the  Binet-Henri  prospectus  for  individual  psychology,  which 
she  published  in  1898,  on  work  done  on  a  relatively  homo¬ 
geneous  and  highly  selected  group  of  advanced  university  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  psychology.  Meanwhile  Thorndike  was 
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observing  how  a  hungry  cat  escapes  from  confinement,  Witmer 
was  studying  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  difficulty  in  reading, 
and  Binet  was  asking  a  boy  of  ten,  **Lorsqu*on  a  requ  une 
punitwn  qu^on  ne  meritat  fas,  que  faut-il  jaire?**  or,  “Lorsqu* 
on  vous  demande  votre  avis  sur  une  personne  que  vous  con- 
naissez  peu,  que  faut-il  faire?**  No  wonder  the  orthodox  psy¬ 
chologists  declared  that  all  this  had  little  to  do  with  psychology. 

The  story  of  these  diverse  and  often  conflicting  lines  of 
development  is  well  told  in  Peterson’s  Early  Conceptions 
and  T ests  of  Intelligence^  and  in  more  condensed  form  in  Pint- 
ner’s  Intelligence  Testing.  Peterson  mentions,  though  perhaps 
with  too  little  emphasis,  the  influence  on  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  of  studies  on  retardation  in  school  progress  which 
prepared  the  way  for  a  later  enthusiastic,  though  tardy,  wel¬ 
come  to  the  method  of  Binet  and  Simon. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century,  public  schools  in  this  country 
were  facing  a  serious  problem  in  the  development  of  mass  edu¬ 
cation.  Limits  of  compulsory  school  age  were  extended  up¬ 
ward,  and  restrictions  were  being  placed  on  child  labor.  Large 
numbers  of  immigrants  from  Europe  swelled  the  population 
of  industrial  centers.  Emphasis  upon  the  academic  standards 
of  the  elementary  curriculum  necessitated  low  promotion  rates. 
The  rate  for  the  first  grade  was  seldom  over  75  per  cent  and 
that  for  higher  grades  seldom  over  85  per  cent.  The  average 
pupil  required  from  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  years  to  complete 
the  eight  grades  of  the  “common  school.”  The  public  school 
had  developed  under  the  influence  of  democratic  ideals  in  re¬ 
gard  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  children,  and 
administrators  were  reluctant  to  advocate  differential  treatment. 
Superintendent  Bryan  at  Camden  and  Superintendent  Corn- 
man  at  Philadelphia  reported  on  retardation  conditions  in 
1907.  Ayres’  Laggards  in  Our  Schools  appeared  in  1909.  A 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  led  to  an  extension  of  special 
classes  for  subnormal  and  backward  pupils  and  further  study  of 
the  problems  of  retardation  and  elimination. 

In  1904  Binet  was  consulted  in  regard  to  methods  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  pupils  for  such  classes  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  In  collab¬ 
oration  with  Simon,  a  scale  for  measuring  intelligence  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  year.  Three  years  later  these  authors 
published  a  second  scale  in  which  these  tests  were  grouped  by 
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years,  and  the  score  derived  was  stated  in  terms  of  “mental 
age.”  The  status  of  the  child  examined  was  expressed  in  terms 
of  years  of  “retardation”  or  “acceleration,”  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  child’s  actual  age  and  his  mental-age  score. 

In  1906  Goddard  had  been  called  to  the  Training  School 
at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  to  organize  a  research  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  mental  deficiency.  He  translated  the  Blnet-Simon 
scale  and  adapted  it  to  the  requirements  of  children  in  this 
country.  Interest  in  the  scale  developed  rapidly,  particularly 
among  those  interested  in  subnormal  and  backward  children  in 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  in  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools.  The  rapid  development  of  the  use  of  this  scale 
in  this  country  was  at  first  generally  Ignored  or  was  unfavorably 
criticized  by  most  psychologists.  Other  revisions  appeared. 
Including  Binet’s  own  revision  of  1911,  but  the  Goddard  revi¬ 
sion  was  probably  used  more  than  any  other  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Stanford  revision  by  Terman  and  his  collaborators 
in  1916.  At  the  present  time,  the  Stanford  revision  is  used 
more  extensively  than  all  other  revisions  taken  together.  Ter- 
man’s  use  of  the  intelligence  quotient,  or  “/Q,”  the  ratio  of  the 
mental-age  score  to  the  subject’s  actual  age,  became  general. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  the  close  connection  of  these  developments 
with  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency  and  pedagogical 
retardation,  it  was  natural  that  “mental  testing,”  at  that  time 
often  synonymous  with  the  use  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  feeble-minded.  Even 
today,  this  connection  is  prominent  in  the  public  mind.  “I’d 
like  to  take  one  of  your  intelligence  tests  sometime,”  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  will  say  to  a  clinical  psychologist.  “I  wonder  if  you 
would  find  me  feeble-minded?”  he  adds,  only  half  in  jest.  A 
timid  teacher  will  say,  speaking  of  one  of  her  pupils,  “1 
wouldn’t  like  to  suggest  to  his  parents  that  he  be  given  a  mental 
test,”  indicating  that  she  herself  considers  this  an  implication 
of  feeble-mindedness.  In  fact,  the  uncritical  use  of  the  God¬ 
dard  revision  with  adults  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
devised  for  children  had  led  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  frequency 
of  feeble-mindedness  in  certain  groups  of  adolescent  delin¬ 
quents  and  selected  adults.  Scant  attention  was  paid  to  the 
warnings  of  clinical  psychologists  who  emphasized  the  case- 
study  method.  In  fact,  clinical  psychology  itself  was  threatened 
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with  deteriorating  to  the  Binet  testing  level.  Though  tests  of 
a  non-verbal  type  like  those  used  by  Knox  at  Ellis  Island  and 
those  included  in  the  Pintner-Paterson  scale  of  performance 
tests  published  in  1917  gradually  came  into  use,  scores  on  these 
tests  were  given  little  weight. 

As  many  of  the  subjects  tested  were  children  of  school  age, 
because  Binet’s  scores  gave  a  good  correlation  with  ability  for 
school  work,  and  perhaps  because  of  the  relative  simplicity  and 
economy  of  the  methods,  mental  testing  was  oversold,  and 
careful  psychological  work  in  the  field  of  individual  differences 
still  suffers  from  this  effect.  Lest  one  be  accused  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  speaking  of  the  persistent  overemphasis  of  the  Stanford- 
Binet  intelligence  quotient,  he  would  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  a  book  on  psychological  tests  by  two 
well-known  psychologists,  published  in  1933:  “A  man  of  40 
who  earned  an  M.A.  of  10  years  on  the  Stanford-Binet  would 
have  an  I.Q.  of  10/16,  or  63,  and  would,  accordingly,  be 
feeble-minded.”  The  authors  some  ten  pages  later,  in  giving 
results  of  tests  on  native-born  white  enlisted  men  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  World  War,  imply  that  if  this  criterion 
were  applied  from  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  of  these  men 
were  also  feeble-minded. 

The  World  War  stimulated  the  interest  of  many  psychol¬ 
ogists  in  the  various  aspects  of  applied  psychology.  Group  tests 
of  intelligence,  both  of  a  verbal  and  a  non-verbal  type,  were 
developed  and  used  in  unprecedented  numbers.  Results  em¬ 
phasized  range  in  individual  differences  and  the  fact  that  the 
average  homo  sa-ptens  is  not  as  sapient  as  he  had  been  supposed. 
Practical  literacy  was  found  to  be  much  less  frequent  than  the 
census  returns  would  have  led  us  to  suppose. 

SINCE  the  World  War  the  development  of  tests  has  gone  on 
rapidly,  and  their  use  has  been  rapidly  extended.  Thorn¬ 
dike,  following  the  lead  of  Galton  and  Pearson,  had  published 
his  Theory  of  Mental  and  Social  Measurements  in  1904,  and 
became  a  leader  in  this  country  in  the  development  of  statistical 
procedures  in  dealing  with  test  results.  Research  in  the  field  of 
mental  measurement  developed  rapidly.  Educational  tests  were 
developed  along  parallel  lines.  Results  were  applied  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  educational  administration  and  in  educational  research. 
The  child  instead  of  the  curriculum  came  to  be  the  center  of 
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attention  In  the  better  schools.  Individual  differences  in  infants 
and  in  children  of  pre-school  age  have  been  studied  and  test 
methods  have  been  improved.  The  mental  development  and 
education  of  children  of  superior  intelligence  became  subjects 
for  experiment  and  research. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  methods  of  testing  intelligence 
and  educational  achievement,  other  traits  of  personality  and 
character  were  often  ignored.  Many  psychologists  were  willing 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  field  of  intelligence  and  to  ignore 
the  case-study  method  proposed  by  Witmer.  It  was  left  for 
the  psychiatrists  interested  in  the  development  of  a  new  point 
of  view  in  mental  hygiene  to  emphasize  to  psychologists  and  to 
educators  the  importance  of  individual  case  studies.  Men  like 
Witmer  and  Wallin  had  emphasized  the  case-study  method. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  psychological  clinic  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Witmer  had  a  social  worker  as  a  member  of  the 
clinic  staff,  anticipating  the  need  for  a  service  later  performed 
by  the  psychiatric  social  worker  or  the  visiting  teacher.  The 
problems  involved  in  home  background,  social  and  emotional 
reactions,  interests,  and  attitudes  are  just  as  psychological  as 
problems  of  intellectual  capacity,  but  the  psychologist  has  too 
often  allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  an  intelligence-test 
score  instead  of  interpreting  to  the  teacher,  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court,  or  parent,  the  results  of  careful  individual  study. 
He  has  been  willing  to  hand  over  to  these  people  certain  psy¬ 
chometric  data  in  the  form  of  scores,  or  often  a  single  datum, 
the  Stanford-Binet  intelligence  quotient,  leaving  the  interpre¬ 
tation  to  those  to  whom  the  report  was  made. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  practice  is  undesirable  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  misconceptions  in  regard  to  mental  age  and 
intelligence  quotient,  and  another  lies  in  the  limitations  of  these 
concepts.  The  term  “mental  age,”  as  Thurstone  pointed  out 
some  ten  years  ago,  has  two  non-equivalent  meanings  for  levels 
up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and,  if  one  goes  on  to  speak  of  mental 
ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty,  he  is  using  the  term  in  a  third, 
and  quite  different,  meaning.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the 
placement  of  tests  in  the  different  years  of  the  Binet  scale  has 
a  connection  with  mental  age.  One  hears  such  expressions  as, 
“the  tests  which  a  ten-year-old  child  is  expected  to  pass,”  mean¬ 
ing  by  this  the  six  tests  in  Year  X  of  the  Stanford  revision.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  ten-year-old  child  is  not  likely  to 
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pass  all  these  tests.  Chance  of  doing  so  is  about  one  in  ten. 
It  is  often  assumed  that  a  mental-age  scale  gives  units  of  mental 
maturity}  also  that  the  mental-age  score  derived  from  one  test 
has  the  same  significance  as  the  same  score  on  another.  A  nor¬ 
mal  distribution  of  intelligence  quotients  around  a  central 
tendency  of  icx)  in  unselected  groups  is  usually  assumed,  but 
deviations  from  this  central  tendency  can  seldom  be  computed 
from  the  published  norms  in  terms  of  standard  scores.  It  is 
usually  assumed  that  the  intelligence  quotient  remains  constant 
for  any  individual.  Validity  of  any  other  intelligence  test  is 
often  measured  by  its  correlation  with  the  Stanford-Binet. 
The  assumption  is  common  that  an  intelligence  quotient  of  less 
than  70  on  any  test  of  intelligence  shows  feeble-mindedness. 

PROBABLY  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  quotient  as  the  test  score  is  that  it  gives  no  measure 
of  deviation,  except  to  indicate  that  the  score  is  above  or  below 
average.  Various  ways  of  obviating  this  difficulty  have  been 
suggested,  among  which  McCall’s  “T-score”  is  probably  the 
best  known.  Much  could  be  said  for  the  method  of  “standard 
measures,”  or  “standard  scores,”  in  which  the  deviation  of  any 
test  score  from  the  mean  score  made  by  the  group  under  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  same  test  is  expressed  as  a  multiple  of  the 
standard  deviation.  This  method  is  used,  for  example,  by  Stuts¬ 
man  in  her  Merrill-Palmer  performance  scale  for  pre-school 
children.  For  practical  use  in  clinical  procedure  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  of  such  scores  lies  in  their  numerical  value.  A  parent  is 
not  likely  to  be  happy  when  he  is  told  that  his  son’s  intelligence 
rating  is  “zero,”  no  matter  how  much  this  may  indicate  average 
performance  to  a  statistician.  One  finds  this  same  limitation  in 
scores  on  educational  achievement  tests,  which  are  often  stated 
in  terms  of  educational  age  and  educational  quotient.  These 
likewise  fail  to  give  any  measures  of  deviation. 

Because  of  these  misconceptions,  unwarranted  assumptions, 
and  limitations  it  would  seem  desirable  to  adopt  the  following 
principles  in  reporting  test  results: 

I.  Mental  ages  and  intelligence  quotients,  if  used  at  all,  should 
always  be  treated  as  raw  scores,  and  should  be  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  test  from  which  they  are  derived. 

2.  Norms  on  all  tests  should  be  reported  in  a  way  that  will  facil¬ 
itate  the  translation  of  raw  scores  into  standard  scores. 
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3.  These  standard  scores  should  be  used  in  all  scientific  research 
to  the  exclusion  of  mental  ages,  educational  ages,  intelligence 
quotients,  educational  quotients,  and  like  measures. 

4.  The  substitution  of  Heinis’  P.C.,  or  “personal  constant,”  or 
of  any  other  measure  that  does  show  the  degree  of  deviation 
from  the  norm  should  be  discouraged. 

Due  in  part  to  the  urgent  demands  for  practical  results  in 
the  use  of  intelligence  tests,  there  was  some  lag  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  careful  research  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  problems  involved.  More  recently  the  situation  in 
this  respect  has  become  much  more  satisfactory.  The  principle 
of  the  analysis  of  human  traits  has  become  established.  Psy¬ 
chometric  methods  and  techniques  have  won  recognition.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  become  heterodox  by  the  standards  of  1 900. 

No  ATTEMPT  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
development  of  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  intelligence 
or  of  its  maturation.  From  the  theoretical  standpoint  the  use 
of  the  term  “intelligence”  as  a  psychological  concept  may  be 
challenged.  We  shall  certainly  come  to  use  more  exact  scien¬ 
tific  terms  for  the  different  aspects  of  this  somewhat  indefinite 
concept,  but  we  are  likely  to  retain  the  word  as  a  common  sense 
term. 

In  problems  of  school  administration  the  massed  data  from 
intelligence  tests  will  be  interpreted  by  statistical  methods.  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  individual  pupils  the  case-study 
method  of  the  clinical  psychologist  will  prevail.  Inventories  of 
personality,  scales  of  social  adjustment,  and  the  like  will  sup¬ 
plement  tests  of  intelligence.  Diagnostic  tests  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  diagnostic  teaching.  But  no  synthesis  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  will  be  attempted  without  knowledge  of  the  pupil’s  phys¬ 
ical  condition,  his  home  background,  his  previous  school  history, 
his  vocational  interests,  his  social  and  emotional  reactions,  and 
the  like.  The  weight  given  in  this  synthesis  to  scores  on  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  will  vary  with  the  problem  presented.  The  case- 
study  method  can  be  adapted  to  any  philosophy  of  education 
and  to  any  educational  aims  and  objectives.  The  method  may 
be  fundamental  to  either  educational  or  psychological  research. 
The  method  is  not  new  in  school  practice.  There  have  always 
been  some  socially  minded  teachers  to  whom  each  pupil  was 
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an  individual  personality,  to  be  studied  and  understood  before 
he  was  taught.  The  teacher  without  such  insight  will  not  be 
helped  much  in  the  solution  of  her  problems  by  being  given 
intelligence-test  scores  for  the  pupils  involved.  She  will  have 
to  depend  on  the  interpretation  of  case  studies  made  by  others, 
the  principal,  the  visiting  teacher,  or  a  child-guidance  clinic. 

[Vol.  XV,  No.  s] 


The  Fallacy  of  “Modified  Courses” 

By  LOU  L.  LaBRANT 

A  MERicAN  secondary  education  was  for  many  years  open 
/  \  to  the  privileged  few,  and  only  recently  have  we  con- 
JL  ceived  our  high  schools  as  the  property  of  the  entire 
adolescent  group.  This  generally  recognized  fact  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  our  persistence  in  thinking  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  as  planned  for  the  more  able  of  our  young  people.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  we  consider  mental  ability  we  mean  ability  to  do 
academic  work.  Mental  tests,  developed  on  the  assumption  that 
certain  academic  experiences  are  common  to  the  mass  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  reflect  what  have  come  to  be  thought  of  as  basic  high- 
school  experiences.  For  a  long  time  those  high-school  experi¬ 
ences  were  planned  for  students  preparing  to  carry  classical 
courses,  and  although  we  have  modified  them  we  have  clung  to 
many  old  ideas  and  ideals.  Consequently,  we  still  talk  about 
“solids,”  and  still  maintain  a  vocabulary  reflecting  the  standards 
of  secondary  education  of  a  quarter-century  ago.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand,  therefore,  why  intelligence  tests,  which  were 
developed  during  the  period  when  American  educators  were 
still  disturbed  by  the  attendance  of  the  masses  in  high  schools, 
came  to  be  interpreted  as  guides  in  selecting  those  who  could  do 
academic  work  well  and  those  who  must  be  given  “modified 
courses.” 

Unfortunately  this  emphasis  on  the  intelligence  test  as  a 
device  for  elimination  has  tended  to  obscure  rather  than  to 
clarify  its  values.  Instead  of  studying  the  interests  and  abilities 
of  pupils,  we  have  classified  children  with  an  emphasis  on  lack 
of  ability  rather  than  possession  of  ability.  We  have  frequently 
in  schools  having  so-called  homogeneous  grouping,  talked  of 
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the  high  group  as  those  who  can  do  certain  types  of  work,  and  of 
the  low  groups  as  those  who  are  underprivileged,  unable.  All 
of  this  vocabulary  has  had  its  effect  on  our  teaching.  Disregard¬ 
ing  the  strong  interests,  and  the  actual  abilities  of  a  third  or 
even  a  half  of  our  children,  we  have  considered  instead  their 
inability  to  do  certain  operations,  and  have  attempted  to  provide 
substitutes.  Now  a  substitute  implies  that  the  thing  offered  is 
less  desirable  than  the  object  for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  In 
education  the  implication  is  that  we  teachers  wish  that  the  pupils 
could  all  do  a  certain  type  of  work,  but  that,  since  unfortunately 
this  is  not  so,  w'e  will  do  the  best  we  can  and  provide  something 
as  nearly  like  as  possible.  The  picture  is,  perhaps,  exaggerated 
but  only  slightly  so  as  any  one  may  note  from  studying  typical 
courses.  We  find  in  English,  for  example,  that  where  superior 
students  are  given  a  study  of  grammar,  presumably  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  about  the  reasons  for  speaking  as  they  do  (al¬ 
though  unfortunately  this  presumption  is  not  always  reality), 
less  gifted  children  are  offered  drills  on  usage  paralleling  the 
grammar  lessons.  Now  there  is  probably  nothing  wrong  with 
usage  study,  unless  it  is  based  on  the  same  matters  found  in  the 
grammar  lessons  instead  of  being  based  on  a  study  of  the  types 
of  difficulties  and  problems  troubling  the  particular  pupils  for 
whom  the  study  is  provided.  Interests  develop  from  below. 
They  are  the  result  of  activity  and  growth.  An  interest  in  essays 
may  well  develop  from  discussion  of  certain  experiences  and 
problems.  It  has  a  real  basis.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  a  set  of  story-essays,  so  frequently  offered  to  the  less  gifted 
child  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  same  interest  at  his  level.  The 
writer  is  again  not  criticizing  the  use  of  simple  material,  nor  of 
narrative-essays.  The  point  is  that  the  dull  or  average  child 
has  strong  interests,  and  that  they  are  not  necessarily  faint  shad¬ 
ows  of.  the  interests  of  more  scholarly  children.  They  are  real 
and  individual,  and  deserve  consideration  on  their  own  merits. 

IN  A  certain  high  school,  for  example,  superior  students  study 
algebra  and  geometry  to  clarify  the  problems  they  meet  in  a 
study  of  the  natural  world  about  them.  This  seems  reasonable 
and  desirable.  The  students  are  curious  about  the  scientific 
development  of  their  age,  and  eager  to  investigate  it.  Mathe¬ 
matics  plays  a  large  part  in  this  scientific  world  of  today.  But 
this  same  school  offers  to  the  duller  students,  just  as  eager  to 
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use  and  examine  the  inventions  of  their  times,  not  additional 
work  with  wires  and  dynamos  and  batteries,  but  as  a  substitute 
for  the  algebra  and  mathematics  which  is  involved  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  study  of  the  others,  a  review'  of  arithmetic  with  more  prac¬ 
tice  in  figuring  percentages  and  in  multiplying  and  dividing. 
Numerous  publishers  are  offering  to  schools  modified  editions 
of  the  classics — Dickens  written  down,  Scott  without  his  details 
of  description,  famous  classics  with  the  difficult  words  elimin¬ 
ated.  Back  of  such  offerings  is  not  a  study  of  the  reading  needs 
and  interests  of  average  children,  but  an  ideal  of  copying  the 
reading  activities  of  better  students. 

The  foregoing  would  not  be  so  serious  did  it  not  indicate 
such  marked  disregard  of  the  full  potentialities  and  special  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  many  children  who,  although  not  of  genius  quality, 
are  yet  able  to  make  valuable  contributions  to  our  social  pattern. 
Any  rating  of  school  children  which  is  reduced  to  rating  on 
achievements  which  are  common  to  all  must  overlook  many 
important  factors.  If  educational  practices  are  to  produce 
active,  thinking  citizens,  they  must  be  based  on  the  real  needs 
of  the  children  who  are  educated,  not  on  shadows  of  the  needs 
of  a  small  group.  Intelligence  tests  are  useful,  but  only  if  they 
are  considered  as  positive  rather  than  negative.  They  must  then 
be  recognized  as  the  limited  measures  which  they  are,  and  sup¬ 
plemented  by  information  concerning  the  emotional  equipment, 
the  interests,  skills,  and  abilities  of  the  children.  Visitors  to 
many  progressive  schools  fail  to  distinguish,  in  a  class  w'here 
work  is  largely  individualized,  the  brilliant  from  the  less  intel¬ 
ligent  children.  All  appear  interested  and  intelligent,  because 
they  are  using  intelligence  on  problems  meaningful  to  them. 
The  teacher  who  complains  that  a  low  ability  class  is  dull  and 
uninterested  is  in  all  probability  offering  material  which  is 
chosen  for  values  suitable  to  more  gifted  children.  Interest 
is  not  the  property  of  genius,  as  may  be  seen  from  watching 
dull  to  average  children  at  their  chosen  sports.  Let  us  have 
suitable  courses,  yes,  but  not  modified  ones.  [voi.  xv,  no.  s] 
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Whipple,  Guy  Montrose,  Editor.  The  Groufing  of  Pupils:  Part  /,  The 
Thirty-Fifth  'i  earhook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public-School  Publishing  Company,  1936.  X-I-319PP. 

Warren  W.  Coxe,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  to  investigate  these  problems  and 
to  evaluate  experimentation  in  this  field,  writes: 

This  yearbouk  is  devoted  to  the  point  of  view  that  children  do  present  problems  of 
individual  differences;  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  them;  that  a  suitable 
educational  philosophy  must  be  developed;  that  general  adaptations  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  method  at  the  various  levels  of  learning  ability  must  find  their  way  into  edu¬ 
cational  processes;  and  that  the  class  groups  in  which  children  are  placed  have  an 
important  bearing  on  these  problems. 

While  these  issues  are  troublesome  to  education  in  a  general  way,  the  immediate 
necessity  for  grouping  children  offers  an  opportunity  to  provide  for  more  effective  child 
development.  Children  are  everywhere  taught  in  groups.  The  nature  and  composition 
of  these  groups  are  matters  that  demand  more  attention  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

The  superintendent  who  turns  to  this  yearbook  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  specific  conclusions  that  will  show  him  just  how  he  should  proceed 
in  the  schools  under  his  direction  will  be  disappointed.  He  will  find  reports 
on  practical  experimentation  in  grouping,  discussion  of  basic  facts  and  of 
theoretical  considerations,  and  reports  on  research.  If  he  is  a  reactionary,  and 
has  been  conservatively  administering  the  traditional  curriculum  to  which  the 
child  is  secondary,  he  may  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  lack  of  unanimous 
agreement  among  the  contributors  to  the  yearbook  and  among  the  researches 
reported.  But  he  may  be  rated  as  reactionary  indeed,  and  his  intelligence  may 
be  questioned,  if  he  can  read  this  symposium  without  serious  questioning  of 
the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  his  own  practice  is  based. 

There  is  much  agreement  on  the  basic  facts  of  individual  differences. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  education  is  more  than  mere  schooling.  There 
may  be  disagreement  on  the  relative  importance  of  character  development  and 
mastery  of  subject-matter,  but  no  disagreement  on  the  recognition  of  both  as 
desirable  outcomes.  That  we  must  have  grouping  is  axiomatic.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  no  single,  or  even  multiple,  basis  of  grouping  is  free  from  certain 
disadvantages.  The  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  basic  social  and  educational 
philosophy  is  wholesome.  Every  superintendent  and  principal  should  read 
this  yearbook  from  cover  to  cover.  N.  Maxf.eld 

Blatz,  William  Emet;  Millichamp,  Dorothy;  and  Fletcher,  Marga¬ 
ret.  Nursery  Education:  Theory  and  Practice.  New  York:  William  Mor¬ 
row  and  Company,  1935.  xv-l-365  pp. 

Nursery  Education-,  Theory  and  Practice  should  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  nursery-school  teachers  and  administrators.  The  methods  used  at 
the  St.  George  Nursery  School  in  Toronto  are  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth 
to  show  how  nursery-education  theory  can  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

Approximately  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  train- 
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ing  the  child  in  routine  habits.  The  authors  stress  the  point  that  in  teaching 
the  child  to  conform  to  various  routine  situations  such  as  washing  or  eating, 
he  should  not  be  forced  through  the  process  against  his  will,  but  that  in  case 
of  a  refusal  to  co-operate  he  should  be  separated  from  the  group  and  not 
allowed  to  proceed  with  any  other  activity  until  he  “chooses”  to  conform. 

The  section  on  developing  habits  of  work  and  play  considers  briefly  the 
value  of  play  to  the  pre-school  child,  and  then  discusses  in  more  detail  the 
planning  of  the  free-play  period  in  order  to  achieve  these  values.  The  adult 
must  plan  the  play  equipment  carefully  and  then,  except  in  situations  involv¬ 
ing  danger  to  the  child,  should  “step  as  far  as  possible  into  the  background, 
leaving  the  child  free  to  experiment,  learn,  and  develop.”  In  order  to  assist 
nursery-school  teachers  with  this  planning,  the  authors  give  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  separate  types  of  play  materials  and  apparatus,  giving  for  each  type  Its 
chief  value  to  the  child,  possible  dangers,  and  ages  at  which  it  is  most  used. 

In  contrast  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  free  play,  the  fourteen  pages 
devoted  to  storj-telling  and  music  in  the  nursery  school  seem  sketchy.  It  does 
include,  however,  a  short  list  of  books  and  songs  found  successful  in  the 
St.  George  school. 

The  discussion  of  the  social  and  emotional  development  is  built  around 
speciflc  situations  which  makes  It  more  valuable  than  a  purely  theoretical  pres¬ 
entation  would  be.  Ways  of  handling  each  situation  are  suggested.  The  two 
final  chapters  on  the  pre-school  child’s  diet  by  M.  L.  Husband,  and  the 
physical-health  program  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Tisdale  add  to  the  book’s  usefulness  as 
a  handbook  for  nursery-school  teachers. 

Winona  L.  Morgan 

Buehler,  Charlotte,  and  Hetzler,  Hildecard.  Testing  Children's  De~ 
velofment  from  Birth  to  School  Age,  translated  by  Henry  Beaumont.  New 
York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1935.  11-I-191  pp. 

Previous  investigators  have  been  interested  mostly  in  testing  children’s 
“intelligence”  or  “character”  without  being  able  to  define  accurately  what  was 
meant  by  the  terms.  The  problem  faced  in  this  book  Is  essentially  one  of 
determining  the  child’s  needs,  desires,  and  general  developmental  level — of 
measuring  what  kind  of  a  human  being  a  child  is.  The  Viennese  tests  dis¬ 
tinguish  six  categories  of  human  behavior  to  be  tested:  sense  reception;  bodily 
movements;  social  behavior;  learning;  manipulation  of  materials;  and  mental 
productivity.  Both  this  analysis  of  human  behavior  and  the  selection  of  pos¬ 
sible  test  items  are  based  upon  extensive  experimentation  with  children  of  all 
age  levels.  Emphasis  Is  placed  in  the  testing  procedure  upon  testing  the  child 
in  a  natural,  familiar  environment,  using  as  test  Items  reactions  ordinarily  made 
by  the  child  in  his  play  situations. 

Ten  test  series  have  been  prepared  for  the  first  year  of  life,  one  for  each 
month  up  to  the  age  of  nine  months.  Three  series  have  been  devised  for  the 
second  year  of  life  and  one  series  each  for  the  third  to  sixth  years,  inclusive. 
Ten  test  items  are  included  in  each  series  with  an  abbreviated  scale  also. 

The  Viennese  tests  suggest  many  new  test  items  entirely  different  from 
those  found  in  American  testing  procedures.  The  tests  for  the  first  year  deal 
primarily  with  the  sensori-motor  development  of  the  child  and  with  the  form 
of  contact  between  the  child  and  the  tester.  Various  stages  In  the  development 
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of  sitting  from  briefly  lifting  the  head  while  in  prone  position,  to  rising  to  a 
sitting  position  without  support,  discriminate  each  month’s  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  life.  Differentiations  in  the  reactions  of  a  child  placed 
in  different  positions  to  a  cloth  put  over  his  head,  gives  a  discrimination  from 
the  second  to  the  tenth  months.  The  tests  for  a  child’s  mental  productivity 
range  from  simply  investigating  the  mechanism  of  a  bell  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  life  to  the  ability  to  understand  what  kinds  of  merchandise  are  to 
be  found  in  different  stores,  a  test  item  appearing  at  the  six-year  level.  Wide 
age-levels  are  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  the  way  the  child  handles  material. 
During  the  first  year  the  child  develops  from  simply  clutching  an  object 
placed  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  being  able  to  pull  a  desired  object  toward 
him  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  Although  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  child 
should  be  able  to  build  a  tower  out  of  blocks  and  should  contemplate  a  struc¬ 
ture  built  for  him  by  the  tester,  spontaneous  building  appears  a  year  later  and 
the  naming  of  a  structure  that  is  built  first  appears  during  the  fourth  year. 
A  positive  reaction  to  the  human  voice  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  month; 
items  testing  social  contact  are  to  be  found  in  each  series  of  the  scale.  At  the 
age  of  6,  the  child  should  be  able  to  understand  competition  and  the  rules  of 
a  simple  game  that  corresponds  somewhat  to  parcheesi. 

The  large  amount  of  material  required  for  administering  these  tests  has 
not  yet  been  collected  into  a  convenient  form;  however,  most  of  the  objects 
needed  may  be  secured  in  a  toy  store.  With  the  exception  of  a  profile  chart 
for  recording  the  individual’s  developmental  level  in  each  of  the  six  behavior 
categories,  no  simple  form  is  recommended  for  recording  and  scoring  the  tests. 

Beverley  E.  Holaday 

Jersild,  Arthur  Thomas.  Training  and  Grozcth  in  the  Develofmenf  o\ 
Children:  A  Study  oj  the  Relative  Influence  of  Learning  and  Maturation. 
New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932.  ix-|-73  PP* 
(Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  lo) 

This  investigation — another  dealing  with  the  general  problem  of  the 
relative  contribution  of  nature  and  nurture  in  human  development — attacks 
the  problem  in  a  manner  similar  to  more  recent  investigations  of  this  kind. 
The  conclusions  are  reached  by  comparing  two  groups,  one  of  which  has 
received  training  while  the  other  has  not,  in  a  series  of  simple  skills. 

At  the  end  of  training  the  practiced  children  (the  subjects  ranged  from 
two  to  eleven  years  in  age)  showed  to  advantage  over  the  controls.  This 
effect  of  practice  was  small  in  the  case  of  tapping,  vit.il  capacity,  strength  of 
back,  and  free  association;  and  in  the  second  retests  made  three  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  training  the  differences  between  practice  and  control  groups 
were  not  significant.  On  the  other  hand,  ability  to  sing  tones  and  intervals 
showed  decided  gain  for  those  trained  at  the  end  of  the  practice  period  and  a 
significant  difference  at  the  end  of  another  four  months  without  special  inter¬ 
vening  practice. 

The  author  is  neither  one  who  believes  that  growth  and  maturation  ac¬ 
count  for  most  of  our  differences  in  ability  nor  one  who  emphasizes  the  role 
of  practice.  In  some  functions  the  child  through  training  may  gain  a  skill  he 
would  not  acquire  until  much  later  or  not  at  all  if  left  untrained.  There  are 
indications  that  the  gain  over  unpracticed  subjects,  if  subsequent  experience  is 
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equivalent,  niav  be  permanent.  Such  functions  are  clearly  the  field  for  edu¬ 
cational  effort. 

Can  we  characterize  these?  They  seem  in  general  to  be  the  more  complex 
functions,  those  in  which  some  sort  of  reorganization  of  one’s  activities  seems 
demanded,  though  the  range  of  the  functions  tested  is  too  small  to  make  this 
distinction  by  any  means  sure.  The  author  suggests,  moreover,  that  training  is 
most  beneficial  when  it  “prompts  the  child  to  use  his  ability  to  broaden  his 
repertory  of  achievements.  ...  In  so  far  as  training  forestalls  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  habits  which  might  interfere  with  the  development  of  skill  at  a  later 
time  the  child  will  obtain  an  enduring  advantage  from  training  at  an  early 
age.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  functions  which  do  not  receive  any  actual 
benefit  from  practice.  “Native  endowment  plus  the  factors  of  maturity  and 
general  experience,  rather  than  selective  environmental  influences,  determine 
the  relative  status  of  the  child.”  We  waste  our  efforts  when  we  devote  atten¬ 
tion  to  educating  these  functions. 

Despite  the  narrow  range  of  functions  tested,  the  author  establishes  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  be  more  discriminating  in  our  thinking  about  the  effect 
of  practice.  Further  careful  experiments  with  a  variety  of  functions  are 
needed.  (Many  of  them  could  perfectly  well  be  made  by  teachers  in  service; 
they  must  be  carefully  planned  but  are  not  inherently  difficult.) 

Gene  A.  Wallar 

Jersild,  a.  T.,  and  Holmes,  F.  B.  Children's  Fears.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1935.  356  pp.  (Child  Development  Mono¬ 
graphs,  No.  20) 

This  volume  is  a  highly  significant  contribution  to  the  literature  on  child 
beh.ivior  and  development.  The  authors  studied  the  nature  of  children’s  fears 
during  infancy  and  later  years  in  six  ways:  (i)  Daily  records  of  fears,  as 
observed  by  a  group  of  parents  over  a  period  of  2 1  days,  were  obtained.  The 
data  consisted  of  153  records  representing  136  different  children  ranging  in 
age  from  3  to  97  months.  (2)  Reports  of  fears  exhibited  by  children  under 
the  care  of  an  additional  group  of  parents,  teachers,  and  nurses  were  examined. 
(3)  Interviews  were  had  with  31  children  of  prc-school  ages.  (4)  Reports 
were  made  by  children  themselves.  (5)  Reports  of  fears  were  recalled  from 
childhood  by  adults.  (6)  Observations  of  children’s  fears  were  made  under 
experimental  conditions.  From  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view  the  experi¬ 
mental  study  is  most  significant. 

The  results  pointed  to  large  individual  differences  in  fear  susceptibility. 
Fear  responses  decreased  with  age  as  a  rule  and  seemed  to  bear  a  slight  rela¬ 
tionship  to  intelligence.  Sex  differences  favored  boys.  Socio-economic  status 
appeared  to  favor  those  from  superior  homes  but  this  advantage  disappeared 
when  age  and  sex  factors  were  cancelled  out.  Jersild  and  Holmes  question  the 
doctrine  of  the  specificity  of  fears;  that  is,  that  each  fear  is  a  unique  experience 
attached  to  a  particular  situation.  Rather  they  hold  that  there  is  a  real  sense 
in  which  we  may  speak  of  a  quality  of  fear  common  to  many  situations. 
Furthermore  “the  present  study  supports  the  findings  of  other  investigators 
among  them,  Jones,  English,  \'alentine  who  have  taken  issue  with  the  one¬ 
time  oft-quoted  view  that  all  fears  are  conditioned  upon  fear  of  noise  and 
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fear  of  loss  of  support.”  Instead,  he  is  inclined  to  favor  the  theory  that  “a 
child  fears  any  novel,  intense,  or  unexpected  stimulus  with  which  he  is  unable 
to  cope  and  for  which  he  has  no  adequate  response.” 

The  general  discussion  of  the  nature  and  prevention  of  fear  offers  helpful 
suggestions  to  the  clinician,  teacher,  parent,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  problems  of  children.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Part  IV'  is  most  heartily 
recommended  for  general  reading.  Brown 

Alfred  Willson  Children's  Center 

Gesell,  Arnold,  et  al.  Atlas  of  Infant  Behavior:  .4  Systematic  Delineation 
of  the  Forms  and  Early  Growth  of  Human  Behavior  Patterns.  New  Haven, 
Connecticutt:  Yale  University  Press,  1934.  2  Vols.  921  pp. 

Few  readers  of  the  Bulletin,  alas,  will  be  able  to  afford  these  splendid 
volumes.  In  essence  they  offer  3,200  photographs  of  babies,  enlargements 
taken  from  motion-picture  films.  The  first  volume  shows  the  development  at 
various  ages  of  certain  kinds  of  behavior — sitting,  stair-climbing,  reacting  to 
the  ring-and-string  situation.  It  aims  to  provide  norms  of  development.  The 
second  volume  is  arranged  by  individual  children  and  is  designed  to  bring  out 
individual  differences.  The  situations  are  “natural”  or  life  situations,  not 
artificial  laboratory  ones,  but  are  none  the  less  controlled,  albeit  unobtrusively. 
The  loose-leaf  arrangement  facilitates  use  in  teaching  and  demonstration. 

H.  B.  F.nglish 

Jersild,  Arthur  Thomas,  and  Market,  F.  V.  Conflicts  between  Pre-School 
Children,  New  York;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935.  xv 
-)-356  pp.  (Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  21) 

What  makes  children  quarrel?  What  is  the  relative  frequency  of  various 
kinds  of  aggression,  attack,  and  defense?  What  Is  the  role  of  various  kinds  of 
individual  differences  in  frequency  of  conflict  and  type  of  method  used? 
How  does  combative  behavior  vary  with  age,  sex,  intelligence,  and  socio¬ 
economic  level?  The  present  investigation  attempts  to  answer  such  questions. 
It  also  raises  the  problem  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  methods  used  by 
teachers  to  control  fights  and  quarrels  on  the  playground,  and  indicates  the 
need  for  thorough  revision  of  techniques. 

Twenty-four  children,  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  six  years,  were  studied 
intensively  during  play  periods  by  the  observational  method.  Results  were 
checked  by  a  follow-up  study  of  the  same  children  one  year  later  in  new 
environments. 

This  investigation  shows  that  children  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in 
degree  of  pugnaciousness  and  participation  in  conflict  situations.  The  pattern 
of  conflict  behavior  for  each  child  is  relatively  stable  over  the  period  of  a 
year;  age  and  sex  factors  have  little  influence  upon  conflict  behavior.  The 
more  intelligent  children  tend  to  quarrel  less  often  than  dull  children,  and 
use  verbal  attack  instead  of  fists  to  a  greater  extent.  The  most  striking  differ¬ 
ences  were  obtained  between  different  school  groups  in  which  intelligence 
and  socio-economic  background  of  the  pupils,  amount  of  play  space,  and 
amount  of  adult  supervision  varied  widely.  Intervention  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  was  temporarily  effective  in  reducing  amount  of  conflict  in  the  group,  but 
its  permanent  effects  proved  actually  detrimental  in  later  situations  when 
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strict  supervision  was  relaxed.  The  study  indicates  that  better  techniques  are 
needed  in  training  a  child  to  develop  substitutes  for  combat. 

Genevieve  Morris 

Driscoll,  Gertrude  Porter.  The  Develofmental  Status  of  the  Pre-school 
Child  as  a  Prognosis  of  Future  Development.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1933.  xiv-|-iii  pp.  (Child  Development  Mono¬ 
graphs,  No.  13) 

This  is  mainly  a  study  of  tests  of  intelligence  for  younger  children. 
Neither  the  Kuhlmann-Binet  nor  the  Merrill-Palmer  scale  is  found  reliable 
below  three  years — which  is  not  to  say  they  are  without  value  at  all.  Neither 
predicts  well  the  personality  development  or  the  academic  achievement  of  the 
first  grade.  The  prediction  is  only  slightly  Improved  by  the  addition  of  per¬ 
sonality  ratings.  The  personality  ratings  of  the  intellectually  gifted  children 
showed  about  the  same  number  of  good  and  of  bad  adjustments  as  the  average. 

H.  B.  English 

Symonds,  Percival  M.  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child.  New  York; 
j  Macmillan  Company,  1934.  xi-l-321  pp. 

This  book  was  written  with  the  express  purpose  of  “showing  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  mental  hygiene  for  education.”  It  reflects  the  experience  of  the 
author  as  chairman  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection,  subcommittee  on  mental  hygiene  in  schools.  Classroom  teachers 
and  parents  interested  in  child  study  will  find  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene 
discussed  and  illustrated,  by  means  of  case  studies,  in  language  devoid  of  the 
highly  technical  terms  of  the  profession. 

Pavlov’s  “conditioning,”  Thorndike’s  law  of  effect,  Gestaltian  meaning 
and  relationships,  Tolman’s  drives,  trial  and  error,  and  certain  behavior  mech¬ 
anisms  are  pragmatically  used  as  a  basis  for  explaining  behavior  development 
whether  adjusted  or  otherwise.  The  significance  and  recognition  of  symptoms 
of  maladjustment,  an  outline  of  procedures  for  diagnosis,  and  techniques  for 
readjustment  are  set  forth  in  a  clear-cut  and  practical  manner.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  extends  beyond  the  usual  concern  with  restoration  of  mental 
health  to  that  of  prevention  of  mental  “ill”  health.  A  group  of  very  practical 
questions  and  exercises  follow  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  main  topics. 

Teachers  in  the  service  should  digest  this  book.  Child-development  groups 


will  be  able  to  organize  some  very  worth-while  programs  from  its  contents. 
Clinical  psychologists  and  personnel  workers  will  find  the  organization  and 
simple  treatment  of  the  subject  refreshing  but  hardly  complete  enough  to  be 
of  great  value.  Maurice  E.  Troyer 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.  Child  Psychology.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1933. 
xiii-l-462  pp. 

The  reviewer  was  surprised  when  he  found  It  necessary  to  record  the 
publication  date  just  given,  for  this  is  a  very  new  book.  It  is  full  to  the 
brim  with  empirical  and  experimental  findings.  The  author  shows  more  inti¬ 
mate  personal  acquaintance  with  young  children  than  with  older,  but  unlike 
many  authors  he  has  assembled  a  deal  of  information  about  the  latter.  Almost 
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one  can  now  say  that  middle  and  later  childhood  is  no  longer  the  blank  area 
of  genetic  psychology.  Jersild’s  treatment  is  pleasingly  free  from  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  “schools,”  but  he  is  not  a  mere  syncretist  (what  is  often  miscalled 
eclectic) ;  he  has  marshalled  the  facts  into  a  systematic  picture  of  child  be¬ 
havior.  The  chief  criticism — if  it  be  a  criticism — is  his  failure  to  focus 


sharply  on  the  immediate  problems  of  the  teacher.  His  focus  is  the  child. 
This  is  not,  however,  to  imply  that  the  book  is  not  practical.  No  te.acher 
can  shift  his  attention  from  his  immediate  problems  to  the  nature  of  the 
children  who  create  the  problems  without  benefit.  The  reviewer  strongly 
recommends  this  book  to  all  elementary-school  teachers  as  the  best  book  now 


available  in  this  field. 


Horace  B.  English 


VVai.i.in,  J.  E.  Wallace.  Personality  Maladjustments  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

New  York;  McGr.aw-Hill  Book  Company,  1935.  xii-j-511  pp. 

After  dealing  with  the  problem  of  mental  health  in  its  more  or  less  syste¬ 
matic  aspects  in  Part  I  of  his  book,  the  author  takes  as  a  point  of  departure 
in  Part  11  the  characteristic  modes  of  response  adopted  by  individuals  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  living.  The  core  of  Part  II  is  expressed  in  the  statement 
that  “one  of  the  best  ways  by  which  the  student  can  become  familiar  with  the 
symptoms  of  abnormal  or  unwholesome  behavior  patterns  is  to  study  various 
inadequate  methods  that  people  employ  to  solve  their  problems”  (page  207). 
After  which  some  fifteen  such  methods  are  described,  supported  fully  by 
excellent  and  relevant  case-history  material.  A  variety  of  preventive  and 
remedial  techniques  are  likewise  indicated. 

As  would  be  expected  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  Wallin’s  previous 
extensive  contributions,  the  present  work  bears  the  clinical  stamp.  “The  point 
to  be  stressed  is  that  we  must  always  reckon  with  the  individual  equation  in 
all  .aspects  of  mental-hygiene  work,  including  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of 
mental  maladjustments,  the  cure  and  prevention  of  maladjustment,  and  the 
positive  program  for  the  conservation  of  mental  health.  .  .  .  The  mental 
hygienist  deals,  not  with  lifeless  machines  that  can  respond  in  only  one  way, 
but  with  .  .  .  responsive  personalities  that  differ  in  their  native  and  acquired 
tendencies  and  in  the  ways  they  are  affected  by  external  stimuli  and  by  their 
own  experiences”  (page  109).  Thus  the  individual  functioning  in  a  social 
matrix  is  conceived  as  the  chief  point  of  reference  in  the  discussion  of  mental 
hygiene,  rather  than  emphasis  on  alleged  principles  or  generalizations  about 
human  nature.  As  such  the  content  will  be  of  singular  use  to  those  whose 
practice  brings  them  in  contact  with  deviations  of  personality  or  problems  of 
social  maladjustment. 

The  approach  to  various  forms  of  maladjustment  is  not  through  bewilder¬ 
ing  arrays  of  symptoms  alone.  Each  syndrome  is  illustrated  by  copious  citations 
of  cases  that  tend  to  objectify  the  behavior  characteristics  of  different  types 
and  degrees  of  personality  deviation.  This  feature  increases  materially  the 
practical  value  of  the  book.  By  way  of  a  final  note  it  should  be  added  that 
Mr.  Wallin  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  scientific  interpretation  of  mental 


hygiene,  a  fact  of  little  interest  to  the  arm-chair  expert. 


M.  A.  Durea 


